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mands the entire lake of Constance, with the some fifty German barons and baronesses, wo- 
Tyrol, Vorarlberg, and the Alpsof the Grisons. |men, maidens and portly counts and count- 
Returning for breakfast at the “Seehof,” there | esses, all very well bred, and evidently enjoy- 
was still time for a glance at the Tea garden |ing their brief stay. No English or American 
in front of the hotel. Many Germans think|faces greeted us from any quarter, for Heiden 
they could not enjoy life without their gar-|is not upon the beaten route: most travellers 
dens, which are often thickets of closely|enter Switzerland at other points. But we 
planted trees, with small tables almost as|expected to remain here for some time, so set 
numerous, around which they sit and sip their|}our room in order, surveyed our carpetless 
wine and beer, and lazily smoke. Women/|floor with increasing satisfaction, having be- 
are seen also, gaily chatting through the|come by this time more accustomed to the 
morning hours, but more frequently the after-|pretty mosaic woodwork, waxed and glossy, 
noon and evening find them there with their|of which they are composed. 
knitting, or needle-work. Continental people} The Swiss houses are generally very taste- 
never spend an hour in the house, that can|ful and pretty, almost always large and com- 
Rorschach and Heiden, 8th month, 25th.—|by any possibility be spent out of it; and pro |modious, built of wood, very often highly 
Leaving our old inn at Constance, with its|}vide much more for out door entertainment|carved, without especially ; the wooden bal- 
wide flagged hall and carved wainscotting,|than we have yet been able to do, in our newer|conies which usually surround the house on 
its square court in the rear, with its covered|country. Shaded walks abound around the|three sides, afford convenient sheltered places 
balcony and its general air of faded feudal |villages, pleasant footpaths lead to every ob-|for drying the winter stores. We frequently 
grandeur, we took the steamboat for Ror-|ject of interest within reach, and every little|saw their crops of Indian corn preserved in 
schach. We had many passengers on board,|piece of wood is turned into a promenade for|this way, which amounted, perhaps, to as 
among them an old German and his daughter, |the public. much as a man might carry in one armful. 
who soon entered into conversation with} From Rorschach we went byrailto Rhineck,| Heiden had been burnt down about thirty 
us, in very imperfect English, by irquiring|where the Rhive enters the head of the lake,| years previous to our visit, so, of course, the 
whether we knew “ Mooty ant Sonkey.” and there took the diligence for Heiden, (the|town had to be rebuilt, which accounted for 
Then a tall Englishman, who sat next me, |heath,) Schoene Heiden (beautiful Heiden), as|the extreme neatness and newness of its build- 
finding we were from the “States,” remarked |the natives call it, a small town in the canton|ings. It stands on the summit of a lofty hill, 
abruptly, that he had often been asked by|of Appenzell, famous throughout this region|surrounded by others equally high, the pret- 
Americans, why it was that England had|/as a health resort. The best seats had been |tiest village in Appenzell. These hills would 
taken the part she did in our late war. I was|already secured, and we were obliged to con-|be called mountains elsewhere, but the sum- 
rather amused at his commencing a line of/tent ourselves with the interior; but the air|mits are rounded and highly cultivated. How 
defence where no accusation had been made.|being warm, every curtain was raised and we|lovely were the wooded slopes on these hill- 
He added that he believed that the difficulty|caught many glimpses of our winding road|sides, mostly ending in deep gorges filled with 
began with the recall of Dr. Russell, the cor-|up the steep hill-side. The country seemed|pines and firs. Purple heaths grew beneath 
respondent of the “Times,” who was really|a continuous orchard, as we ascended, apples|their shade, and a few late summer flowers ; 
giving the English public a true version of/and plums predominating. Pear trees were|and every where the violet-tinted Colchicum. 
the state of affairs in the United States, and|jin apparent minority, but their limbs also|In the mornings we were generally wakened 
that he was honestly endeavoring not to mis-|were propped to prevent them from being|by the musical chime of the cow-bells, not 
lead his countrymen, but that when he was/broken by the burden of fruit. Our musical|harsh and discordant, but the notes of many 
superseded by another who was well known|little bells, with which no driver of conse-|bells mingled in pleasing monotony. The 
in certain circles to be in the interests of the| quence would dispense, rang merrily over the|inhabitants are almost all Protestant, and 
South, a very different face was put upon|heads of the horses as we entered the smalljon the First day of the week, the roads lead- 
matters, and ia consequence the English peo-| villages on the way, bringing troops of chil-|ing to the place were filled with neatly dressed 
ple were very much deceived, &., &c. An|dren to the doors to gaze on the daily wonder| people on their way to their places of worship; 
animated discussion followed. All this took|which passed thereby. Goats turned their|the young girls mostly in the costume of 
place ere we were really off ; an examination |sagacious heads to look at us, and then turned | Appenzell—a broad straw hat, with a rather 
of baggage at the custom house bad to be/to their pasturage. A sudden bend in the road |low crown, drooping over the face, and adorn- 
made before we could start, but this was a] generally revealed the lake lying placidly be-|ed with a little trimming of ribbon; short, 
mere formality. low, dotted with white sails. Steadily onward | puffed and plaited sleeves of white linen, with 
The banks of Lake Constance belong to|and upward we pursued our way, the grass|a waist of the same material made very full 
five contiguous states, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, | becoming even more green and luxuriant than|at the throat, and over this a low corsage 
Baden, Switzerland and Austria. Rorschach,|below us at Rhineck. Field and meadow and|laced in front, and the skirt short and full. 
near the head of the lake, has little to de-jorchard were purple with the lovely large} But all this elaborate display of plaited dress 
tain a traveller. While the dew was on the/flowers of Colchicum, which pushes its white| was of secondary esteem in the regards of our 
grass, the next morning, I walked through|stem through the grass without a particle of| pretty Elise, and Marie, and Julie, the waiters 
its narrow streets, where the people were|green verdure of its own. in our establishment, who exhibited many 
beginning their morning labors, to the an-| After a climb of eight or ten miles, we en-|curious silver bands and other marvellous or- 
cient abbey of Marienberg, now used for a|tered the town. Our driver set us down at|naments, heirlooms of several generations, 
school. The cloisters were ringing with the} the Post-office, utterly refusing to take any of|with which they delighted to adorn their 
light laugh of the school-girls, going in and/his passengers anywhere else,—our destina-|abundant tresses. * But some of the girls were 
out, and the long passages, nicely white-|tion not being the particular hotel to which |evidently going over to the enemy, were grow- 
washed, the stone floors and thick walls, and/he belonged. A short walk brought us to the|ing a little ashamed of their graceful, national 
narrow door ways, indicated its former use.| Pension ‘‘Sonnenhugel,” (Sunny-hill) where dress, and were inclined to adopt the fashion- 
Fine orchards surrounded the school, which' we found excellent accommodations. Our/able Parisian modes which surrounded them. 
was imbedded in flowers. The view from the| “ Pension” was filled with boarders, our Salle-|It was rather amusing to see the steady de- 
high hill on which the building stands, com-|a-manger containing that evening at dinner,|termination which one of them exhibited to 
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For “The Friend.” 
Random Notes of Travel in Europe. 
(Continued from page 13.) 
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retain every article of her Swiss apparel— 
there was obstinacy in her very walk. No! 
others might do as they pleased, she intended 
to be entirely, thoroughly Swiss. They all 
had a limited amount of English at command, 
which was to them a source of unlimited pride 
and enjoyment. 

One day at dinner we found ourselves op- 
posite a party of four young men, who were 
passing their wine very freely. They were 
students from one of the German universities, 
out on aholiday. J entered inio conver. 
sation with one of them in German, who at 
length laughingly replied in English, inform- 
ing us that he was from New York. They 
were a very merry party; the faces of three 
of them disfigured with long scars, which 
they are pleased to exhibit us an evidence 
that each man had fought his duel. 
taking them to task for engaging in this foolish 
and wicked practice, they excused themselves 
by saying that the scars were received while 
learning to fence. But we knew what pride 
the “ Burschen” take in these “ornaments,” 
and doubted the truth of the statement. 

During our stay at Heiden we witnessed 


the opening of the railway from St. Gallen to} 


this elevated town. The road isan American 
invention, and consists of three rails, the mid- 
dle one elevated and powerfully clasped by 
two small horizontal wheels connected with 
the bottom of a unique locomotive. By the 
action of these small wheels upon the upright 
middle rail, the train was impelled upwards, 
and safety in descent was assured, since they 
acted as a brake. Similar rails are now used 


in the ascent of the Righi Culm, and were 
formerly employed in the passage of Mount! 


Jenis. The opening of this road, but eight 
miles in length, was the occasion of much 
jubilation. A triumphal arch of goodly di- 
mensions was erected near the station, com- 
posed of evergreens, and adorned with mottos 


and ribbons. the pine cone effigies of the bears! 


of Appenzell, with spears erect, keeping guard 
aloft upon either side of the structure. The 
flags of the twenty-two cantons, each adorned 
with picturesque arms, made the entire village 
bright with their waving colors, and the new 
station wasespecially brilliant with the flaunt- 

ing array, while conspicuous upon the gable, 
and elevated above the rest, was displayed 
the flag of the United States, the only foreign 
ensign honored by our sister republic on this 
oceasion. On the arrival of the directors and 
the invited guests, to the number of a score 

perhaps, they were marched through the 
streets to the music of a fife, attended by a 
group of little girls in whito dresses, each 
representing a Canton or State of the little 
republic. Cannon announced to the distant 
hills that the great outside world had found 
entrance into Heiden, rockets glared on high 
when the growing darkness rendered them 
effective; but they were “few and far be- 
tween,” for the Swiss are an economical peo- 
ple even in their celebrations, and as the stars 
were coming out, they wisely concluded that 
the demonstration could be more cheaply con- 
ducted, and that these lights could do the rest, 
and quietly subsided spontaneously to their 
lager-beer, which flowed in the public garden 
an unceasing current until the hour for re- 
tiring closed their festivities. 


Nore.—In the last paper, in the description of Con- 
stance, a missprint occurs, and the word “ drear’”’ should 
read ‘ ° dreamy.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, 
and the character and labors of George Fox. 


(Continue? from page 38.) 


“Tt must be considered strong evidence of 
the long unsettled condition of the minds of 


the people, on the subject of religious belief, 
and of the uneasiness produced by the want 
of certainty as to what was trae, and what 
could be relied on to stand unmoved amid the 

various jarring parties, which were orying. 
‘Lo here is Unrist! or, lo He is there!’ that 
they flocked so numerously to hear what were 
the doctrines preached by Friends, and what 
the character of the religion that drew apon 
them the hatred and abuse of so many, both 
high professors and the ignorant, yet enabled 
them to speak undoubtingly of what the »y had 
experienced in the way of salvation, and made 
them willing to endure the unmeasured scorn 
and unrelenting persecution meted them in 
all places. 

“1653. George Fox, speaking of the multi- 
tude that came to a meeting which he had 
appointed to be held near Cockermouth, in 
Cumberland, says, ‘‘The country people came 
in like as it had been toa fair.’ ‘I looked 
about for a place to stand upon, to speak to 
the people ; for they lay all up and down, like 
people at a leaguer.’ Again, of another meet- 
ing, ‘ We had a genet ral meeting of thousands 
of ‘people, atop of a hill near Langland. There 
were as many people as one could well speak 
over, the multitude was so great.’ Then as 
to the character of the preaching and its effect 
upon the audience: ‘A glorious and heavenly 
meeting it was; for the glory of the Lord did 
shine over all. Their eyes were turned to 
Christ their teacher; and they came to sit 
under their own vine ; insomuch that Francis 
Howgil, coming afterwards to visit them, 
found they had no need of words ; for they were 
sitting under their teacher Christ Jesus; in 
the sense whereof he sat down amongst them 
without speaking anything. A great con- 
vincement there was in Cumberland, Bishop- 
rick, Northumberland, Westmoreland, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and the plants of God 
grew and flourished, the heavenly rain de- 


iscending, and God's glory shining upon them: 


many mouths were opened by the Lord to his 
to babes and sucklings He or- 
. >: . 1 oo . 

dained strength.’ Finding the Society increas- 
ing in numbers so rapidly, and ‘divers young 


}convinced ones coming daily’ among Friends, 
,|George Fox adi iressed 1 an epistle to them ‘ For 


stirring up the pure mind, and raising an holy 
care and watchfulness in them over themselves 
and one another, for the honor of Truth.’ 


“In the early part of 1654, George Fox’! 


went to Drayton, in Leicestershire, 
his relations. 
Stevens, who had been pastor over him in his 
youth. They soon got into a dispute, the 
priest having invited the people to be present. 
Stevens finding that he could not obtain ad- 
vantage by argument, said to the people, 

‘This is the business; George Fox is come to 
the light of the sun, and now he thinks to pat 
out my star-light.’ Geo orge told him, he would 
not quench the least measure in any, if it was 


to visit 


Here he again met with priest) 


was renewed. George refused to go into the 
steeple-house, and having James Parnel, Thos, 
Taylor, and other Friends with him, the 
went a little distance to the top ofa hill. The 
priests soon gave over arguing, and the people 
began to be rude. Several men suddenly 
seized George, and lifting him up, bore him 
off to the poreb of the ‘ church,’ intending to 
carry him in; but the door was fastened, and 
in their eagerness they all fell down together, 
George being underneath. Having extricated 
himself he returned to his friends, and as the 
priests kept aloof, he preached to the people ; 
showing why he denied those priests and all 
hirelings, and declaring the spiritual nature 
of the Christian dispensation. Many were 
convinced that day, and George’s father was 
so well satisfied, that he said, ‘ Truly, I see 
he that will stand to the truth, it will bear 
him out.’” 

George Fox was afterwards at the instiga- 
tion of some of the priests, arrested and taken 
to London. Here he was brought before the 
Protector, Oliver Cromwell. Of this inter- 
view be gives the following account: 

“It was in the morning, before he was 
dressed; and one Harvey, who had come a 
little among Friends, bat was disobedient, 

waited upon him. When I came in, I was 
moved to say, ‘Peace be in this house:’ and 
[ exhorted him ‘to keep in the fear of God, 
that he might receive wisdom from Him; 
that by it he might be ordered, and with it 
might order all things under his hand unto 
God’s glory.’ I spoke mach to him of truth ; 
and a great deal of discourse I had with him 
about religion: wherein he carried himself 
very moderately. But he said, We quarrelled 
with the priests, whom he called ministers. 
I told him, ‘I did not quarrel with them, they 
quarrelled with me and my friends. Bat, 
said J, if we own the prophets, Christ, and 
the apostles, we cannot hold up such teachers, 


,|prophets and shepherds, as the prophets, 


Christ, and the apostles declared against ; but 
we must declare against them by the same 
power and Spirit. "Then I showed him, That 
the prophets, Christ, and the apostles de- 
clared freely, and declared against them that 
did not declare freely; such as preached for 
filthy lucre, divined for money, and preached 
for hire, and were covetous and greedy, like 
the dumb dogs that could never have enough ; 
and that they, who have the same Spirit that 
Christ and the prophets, and the apostles had, 

could not but declare against all such now, as 
i\they did then.’ As IL «poke he several times 
said, It was very good, and it was truth. ‘I 
told him, That all Christendom (so called) had 
the Scriptures, but they wanted the power 
and Spirit that those had who gave forth the 
Scriptures; and that was the reason they were 
not in fellowship with the Son, nor with the 
Father, nor with the Scriptures, nor one with 
another.’ Many more words I had with him; 
but people coming in, I drew a little back. 
As | was turning, he catched me by the hand, 
and with tears in his eyes, said, ‘Come again 
to my house; for if thou and I were but an 
hour of a day together, we should be nearer 
one to the other ;’ adding, ‘That he wished 








from the ‘ bright and morning Star; but that| me no more ill than he did to his own soul.’ 
he must speak the truth freely, and that no|I told him, ‘If be did, he wronged his own 
minister of Christ could take tithes.’ Their}soul; and admonished him to hearken to 
dispute ended for the present, but George re-|God’s voice, that he might stand in his coun- 
turning to the place in about two weeks, |sel, and obey it; and if he did so, that would 
Stevens had associated with himself seven keep him from ‘hardness of heart ; but if he 
other of his clerical brethren, and the dispute'did not hear God’s voice, his heart would be 
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hardened.’ He said, it was true. Then I} ‘The young specimen of which I have 
went out; and when Captain Drury came out|spoken, was allowed to follow me from one 
after me, he told me, His Lord Protector said,|park to another, and even out of the parks 
I was at liberty, and might go whither I|into the fields and meadows. He frequently 
would. Then I was brought intoa great hall,|followed me into the park where the elk or 
where the Protector’s gentlemen were to dine.| wapiti were kept. These would chase him 
I asked them, What they brought me thither|away, when he would look to me for protee- 
for? They said, It was by the Protector’s|tion, which could not always be made effectual, 
order, that I might dine with them. I bid|for they would watch for opportunities to 
them let the Protector know, I would not eat}make dashes at him, when he would escape 
of his bread, nor drink of his drink. When/to the outside of the band of elk, but when 
he heard this, he said, ‘ Now i see there is a|}he saw me approach the gate to pass out, he 
people risen, that I cannot win either with|wouid dash up almost like a flash to go out 
gifts, honors, offices, or places; but all other|with me. These visits to the Elk Park soon 
sec:s and people | can.’ It was told him|became disagreeable to him, so that when he 
again, ‘That we had forsook our own, and/saw me approach the gate leading into it, he 
were not like to look for such things from| would get before me, put his head against my 
him.’” legs and try to push me back or retard my 

(Zo be continacd.) progress as much as possible, and seemed to 
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elk as he did, though she did not resort to as 
intelligent means to tell meso. When both 
were following me, especially when I was 
riding, they would race together at top speed, 
all around me and sometimes two bundred 
yards away, as if ambitious to exhibit their 
agility, and would seem to enjoy the gambol 
together, as much as would two young dogs, 
though I never saw them play thus together 
except when following, and the gazelle showed 
less inclination to the sport than the Prong 
Buck, perhaps because she was older.”’ 

‘“‘ Nothwithstanding the large, prominent 
eye, which is of a brilliant black color, the 
sight of the antelope is not reliable. He can- 
not readily identify unfamiliar objects if they 
are not in full view nor in motion. He can- 
not readily tell a horse from a buffalo, or a 
man from a bush, if they are perfectly still, 
















— . . . . . . 

For “The Friend.” |beg of me in every way in which he could/unless they are quite near. Their sense of 

The Prong-horn Antelope. convey his wishes not to goin there. I would|smell is very sensitive and discriminating. 
(Concluded from page 36 ) frequently yield to his remonstrances and turn|Their sense of hearing is also very acute, 


“The Prong Buck is very easily tamed, and|away in another direction, when he would 
soon loses all fear of man, secks his society, |manifest his satisfaction by gamboling about 
and enjoys his company. When taken young, |in the greatest delight. When he was allowed 
and brought up by hand, they become at once |to follow me out of the park into the fields 
attached to the one that feeds them. I raised|and meadows, he would scour away as if to 
one thus, which was taken charge of by ajtry his speed, but in a few minutes would go 
little girl, and nothing delighted it so much|to hunting about for some choice tufts of 
as to have a play and a romp with her; and|grass, and would sometimes get two or three 
in watching them together, it was easy to|hundred yards away, but he always kept a 
persuade one’s self that the little pet showed | close eye upon me, and when he saw me going 
not only observation and intelligence, but|towards the park gate, though it was far 
even reflection. He assumed he bad as much|away, would gradually lessen the distance, 
right in the kitchen as any of the domestics ;|but so soon as I reached the gate, he would 
and if he found the doors open, he enjoyed ajrush up at full speed and perhaps prance 
visit to the parlor, and especially a siesta on|around as if very happy, or rub his head af- 
the lounge in the library. fectionately against me. Who will blame me 

“When | tarned the wild buck loose, as|if I loved the little pet and enjoyed his com- 
before stated, I was agreeably surprised to|/pany in my walks, and really mourned his 
observe thut he made no attempt to escape,|loss when he died? He was not singular in 
and did not even dash away, as if greatly |his traits of intelligence and marks of affection. 
alarmed. After a few leaps, he trotted away|Before that, the female, already spoken of,|ing its defective eyesight, its acute senses of 
two or three hundred yards, and then com-|exhibited the same disposition, though I think | hearing and smelling, as well as its inordinate 
menced grazing upon the blue grass. For ajin a less remarkable degree, probably because|curiosity. The latter infirmity—for such it 
few days, he would not allow me to approach |I was not so well acquainted with the habits|often proves to the animal—was taken ad- 
him. of the animal, and did not so well know how,vantage of by the savage, who, approaching 

‘‘ Whenever I walked in the park the|to develop these peculiar characteristics. the game as nearly as he safely could from 
younger one, which had been brought up by| “They seem to be much more nearly allied| behind the sage bushes or other concealing 
hand and was very tame, the moment he saw|to the antelope than to the deer family. I)|object, exhibiting in irregular motion a piece 
me, no matter how far away, would rush up|never observed one to show the least fondness|of the tanned skin of the animal colored red 
to me with the greatest delight, and rub his|for the society of a deer, but the young buck/or white, or some other attractive object, 
head against me in a most affectionate man-|1 have spoken of and the female gazelle from | would attract the game. When the attention 
ner, and receive the gratuity, which he always| Asia, showed some inclination to associate|of the antelope is attracted by such an object 
expected, with great satisfaction; and would|together. Both showed the same disposition |alternately appearing and disappearing, its 
follow me constantly wherever I went, gam-|to follow me in my walks, though the gazelle |curiosity becomes excited, and an interesting 
boling around in much the same way as is|would follow no one else, and was easily di-|straggle commences between that and its 
observed in a young dog. Scarcely a week|verted from my companionship, by any choice | timidity, and it will approach cautiously, then 
elapsed before I observed the older one, which|spot for grazing she might meet with. If,|retreat a little, then prance around, drawing 
was so wild in close confinement, following|for instance, she followed me into the North|towards the object gradually till it is finally 
me at a distance. Each day he ventured|or East Park, she would often desert me be.|brought within bow-shot. Then it was that 
nearer and nearer, till 1 observed he would|fore my return, and [ would be obliged to|the Indian would let fly his arrow from his 
not keep more than twenty or thirty feet in|leave her behind: and this at last cost the|concealment, or spring to his feet, the arrow 
the rear, and would so follow me for an hour! poor thing her life, for [ once left her in the/to the string, and the bow partly drawn, and 
or more, if my walk should continue that long.| East Park, when some dogs broke in and|strike his victim before his fleetness could 
I now began to notice him, and throw him|killed her. I found her the next day in the|carry him beyond reach.” 
corn, which he took with great apparent |corner by the gate, cruelly bitten and quite! . <nemeeniainiinees 
relish, nor was it long before he would venture|dead. 1 had less fear of dogsin the Elk Park,| My friend was walking up State Street, late 
to take corn from my hand, though with timi-|for if ever the elk see them there, they have|one windy afternoon, when he encountered a 
dity, and he never became so entirely divested|no time to hunt anything but the place at'short sermon on temperance. The air was 
of fear as was the younger one. I know of|which they came in. If ever I allowed this| keen and cold, with “symptoms” ofsnow. He 
no member of the Cervus family, when taken | gazelle to follow me out of the park, she would|had pulled his cap down over his ears as far 
wild at three years of age, that will ever be-|never retarn with me voluntarily but would/as possible, and buttoned his overcoat close 
come so tame as did this Prong Buck in a few|immediately start off, exploring in her own'to keep out the stinging lake wind, and was 
months.” way. This gazelle and the young antelope hurrying along at a pace that might rival 

There is evidently a wide difference among} would follow me _eeeee not only in my|Weston’s, when he nearly ran over a little 
individu us in their adaptability to domestica-| walks, but also when I drove, or rode on horse-| child not more than four years old, who had 
t'on, in sagacity and intelligence. lback in the parks. She disliked a visit to the fallen on the sidewalk near him. 


though not as much so as of many of the deer 
family. They are naturally very timid and 
shy when their fears become aroused, but 
they are not as suspicious as most of the deer. 
They have a curiosity which is very remarka- 
ble, and which prompts them to examine 
every strange object which they see. This 
completely overpowers their caution, and 
often leads them into danger and to destruc- 
tion.” 

“Our antelope was an essential article of 
food among the aborigines inhabiting the 
country which it frequented before the intro- 
duction of fire-arms among them. They had 
various modes of capturing it, chief among 
which was with the bow and arrow. This 
mode involved the necessity of their getting 
a very close range. This could only be done 
by some kind of artifice, or by the most skil- 
ful and cautious stalking, always remember- 
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‘“‘Heigho, Sis!” he exclaimed, lifting her 
safely to her feet again. 

The little ragamuffin put up avery grieved 
lip, and was going to cry; but stopped when 
he spoke pleasantly to her. 

“Whew! bare-foot, and such a day as this” 
—with a low whistle—“‘ why don’t you run 
home, Sis, and put on your shoes and stock- 
ings, before you freeze your toes ?” 

“ Don’t dot any shoes and stotin’s.” 

“Don’t got any, eh? How does that hap- 
pen? Don’t your father buy you any shoes 
and stockings ?” 

“Ob, no!” she answered, with a tone that 
meant “of course not,” and a manner indicat- 
ing that she considered the reason amply 
sufficient, ‘no, my Pa dets drunk.’— Morning 
Star. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extracts from letters of a beloved young Friend who 
deceased the 15th of Eleventh mo, 1853, in the 36th 

year of her age, 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 2d, 1849. 
My Dear , * * * Thou dost not need 
words to tell thee of my unabated affection. 
* * * &. Pitfield told me last evening that 
J.and F. had buried their little babe, and that 
she intends going up to see them. It is no 
doubt a trial; but the dear child has reached 
the haven of rest without the trials and sore 
provings of those who have a longer race to 
ran on thisearth. I hope the parents endeavor 
to be resigned. It is not right toindulge too 
much grief for them, though they are greatly 
missed. * * * TI suppose you have heard 
of the death of J. B. He was a very bright 
youth, and I do not doubt it cost bim much 


to feel resigned to give up a world that had 


so many charms for him. Ah, it seems to 
matter little how long or how short our so- 
journ here is, if we do but perform that por- 
tion of labor designed for us, and become fitted 
for a better inheritance. 


The following was addressed to a brother 
and sister some years after her marriage. 

* * * The first desire I feel for you and 
your little daughter, should her life reach 
years of understanding, that you may nobly 
and firmly combat with the allurements of a 
powerful and unwearied enemy, which can 
only be done by the assistance of Him who 
was never foiled in battle; and when your 
race on earth is run, that you may be pre- 
pared to enter the glorious rest prepared for 
those “whose robes have been washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb.” O it 
is worse than folly to be spending our pre- 
cious time in the pursuit of earthly comforts 
or amusements without endeavoring, day by 
day, to lay up treasure in Heaven; ‘seek 
first the kingdom,” then, if death is sent un. 
expectedly to summon us hence, we may have 
a well-grounded hope that He whom we en- 
deavored to serve, will be with us through 
the dark valley. : 

To have a little one possessing an immortal 
soul committed to your charge, I trust you 
feel is no light thing, and I am comforted in 
believing that you are both desirous of being 
found faithful in the discharge of your duty 
to your Heavenly Father, to each other, and 
to your precious babe, and if you so labor a 
blessing will rest upon you ; things yet unseen 
will be opened to your understanding, and 
you be enabled to advance step by step toward 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 


THE FRIEND. 


I do not know that during his brief sojourn 
here, one day passed over the head of our 
precious little boy, without my craving for 
him a home in Heaven at last: mach as I 
loved him and desired to retain him, I felt 
that that was my strongest wish for him. 
Words cannot tell how keen was the separa- 
ting stroke, nor how hard it has felt from day 
to day to know that he was no longer within 
our reach ; still there is balm to the wounded 
spirit in the assurance that, unpolluted by 
sin, he has attained the joys of Heaven, and 
is forever beyond the tempter’s power. * * 

* * If we can but fill up our portion of 
labor and of suffering so as to be accepted at 
the last, we shall then look upon these as 
light afflictions, and may say with one for- 
merly, “For all I thank thee,—most for the 
severe.” 8. L. W. 


Selected. 
SUMMER ON THE MOUNTAINS. 
There is sultry gloom on the mountain’s brow, 
And a sultry glow beneath ; 
Oh, for a breeze from the western sea, 
Soft and reviving, sweet and free, 
Over the shadowless hill and lea, 
Over the barren heath. 


There are clouds and darkness around God’s ways, 
And the noon of life grows hot; 
And though His faithfulness standeth fast 
As the mighty mountains, a shroud is cast 
Over the glory, solemn and vast, 
Veiling but changing it not. 
Send a sweet breeze from Thy sea, O Lord, 
From Thy deep, deep sea of love; 
Though it lift not the veil from the cloudy height, 
Let the brow grow cool and the footstep light, 
As it comes with holy and soothing might, 
Like the wing of a snowy dove. 
Frances Ridley Havergal. 


For “The Friend.” 


“ Across Africa.” 
(Continued from page 33.) 


“Tn Kwaséré there were two or three small 
foundries, about twelve feet square, with a 
raised bank round the sides, the centre of the 
floor sloping toward a deep trough, which 
was placed to receive the molten metal. The 
remains of a furnace lay in one corner, and 
clay nozzles for the wooden bellows were scat- 
tered about in all directions. The whole of 
the floors of these foundries were well plas- 
tered with smooth and polished clay, burned 
quite red in many, places.” 

A few days later Cameron met with quite 
a large number of these iron foundries in the 
very heart of Central Africa. Of the villages 
around Manyara he says: 

“All had two or three foundries in them, ! 
upward of thirty feet long by twenty wide, 
with low walls and an enormously high roof. 
In the centre was a pit, six feet wide, four 
deep, and twenty long, rather shallower at 
one end than the other. Across this, about 
six feet from the shallow end, was built a clay 
furnace four feet wide. The smaller of the 
two divisions of the pit was used as a stoke- 
hole, while the ore and slag ran into the other, 
and round the sides were small divisions con- 
taining charcoal and iron ore. 

“They sometimes use as many as a dozen 
pair of bellows at one time in order to make 
a sufficient blast. Their bellows are formed 
of two upright and parallel shallow wooden 
cylinders, with vents leading into one nozzle, 
which is protected by clay from the effects of, 
the fire. These cylinders are covered with 
grass-cloth having a stick three feet long 


fastened into the centre, and are worked by 
holding one stick in each hand, and moving 
them up and down alternately as fast as pos- 
sible. By this means a good and continuous 
blast is produced. 

“After smelting, the iron is worked by 
smiths into small pieces weighing about two 
pounds, and shaped like two cones joined to- 
gether at the base, and a piece or rod the size 
of a large knitting-needle projects from both 
ends. In this form the metal is hawked about 
for sale. 

“Small open sheds are used as smithies, and 
the anvils and larger hammers are made of 
stone; but small hammers are of iron. Those 
of stone are provided with two loops of rope 
to serve as handles, while the iron hammers 
are simply grasped in the hand and are with- 
out handles. 

“Many of the villages through which we 
passed had their ‘public parks’—large open 
spaces preserved in their centres, and shaded 
by fine trees. Large trunks of the fan palm 
were laid upon the ground, and on these we 
usually found the male population seated for 
a stare when we went by, while the women 
and children, though kept in the background, 
rivaled them in curiosity. 

“Notwithstanding the apparent desire to 
be civil, they were churlish and disobliging. 
If asked for a drink of water or a light for a 
pipe, they would reply that the river would 
be found near, or that the fire was their own ; 
although, had they been more obliging, they 
would have received a small present of beads, 
or a pinch of salt, of which they are inordin- 
ately covetous, having none in their own 
country. 

“ We were now passing through Uhiya, and 
the people differed materially from their neigh- 
bors in dress and habits. Many adopted the 
horrid practice of chipping all their teeth to 
points, giving them the appearance of wild 
beasts ; and their head-dresses were both hide- 
ous and curious, 

‘Some wore a huge bowl-shaped leather 
chignon, having a hole in the centre out of 
which hung a kind of leather tongue. Others 
plastered their hair with mud and oil, and so 
frizzed and trained it as to present a certain 
resemblance to a judge’s wig, and others di- 
vided it into crests and ridges. 

‘* Tattooing was common among both sexes; 
but there was no beauty or design in the pat- 
terns, as among the Wagubha; indeed, the 
appearance of the ghastly scars left by some 
of the gashes was most abhorrent. Among 
the most favorite marks were rade attempts 
at crescents, Maltese crosses, and a trellis- 
work formed of deep cuts disposed irregularly 
over the body.” 

Cameron left Kwakasonso on the 18th of 
8th mo. 1874, and was then in 4° S. Latitude, 
and 27° K. Longitude, “and after two marches 
came in sight of the mighty Lualaba. From 
a bluff overhanging the river I obtained my 
first view of the stream—a strong and sweep- 
ing current of turbid yellow water fully a mile 
wide, and flowing at the rate of three or four 
knots an hour, with many islands, much like 
the eyots on the Thames, lying in its course. 
The larger ones were well wooded, and in- 
habited by the Wagenya, a tribe holding all 
the islands and a long strip on the left bank, 
and, as the sole proprietors of canoes, having 
the whole carrying trade of the river in their 
hands. 

“ Canoes were numerous, and the flocks of 





ree 


water-fowl, winging their way from sand- 
bank to sand bank in search of food, gave life 
to the scene. To remind us of the dangers of 
the stream, there were enormous herds of bip 
popotami blowing and snorting, and here and 
there the long scaly back of a crocodile float. 
ing almost flash with the water. 

“The passage down the river was rapid 
and pleasant, owing to the swift current and 
the beauty of the scenery. On the left bank 
the shore rose gradually till it culminated in 
a range of wooded hills ten or twelve miles 
distant ; while the right bank rose abruptly 
in small cliffs crowned by hanging woods, and 
here and there broken by the embouchure of 
one of the numerous affluents of the giant 
stream. Islands, populous and wooded, were 
passed in constant succession. 

“At sunset I noticed some large huts on a 
bluff over the river. This was the commence. 
ment of the Arab settlement of Nyangwé, and 
a landing-place was just below. Jumping 
ashore, | went into the settlement, and my 
appearance rather astonished the people ; for 
they had heard nothing of our approach, and 
could not imagine where a solitary white man 
came from. 

“The news of my arrival was at once com- 
municated to Habed ibn Salim, a fine white- 
headed old Arab, commonly known as Tan- 
ganyika, and he came running out of his 
house, where he had been performing his 
evening devotions, to ascertain what it could 
mean. A few words explained matters, and 
we very shortly became great friends. 

‘My tent was pitched close to his house, 
and the veranda of a large new building was 
placed at my service, and stowage for my 
stores and house-room for my followers were 
supplied without delay. A mess of smoking- 
hot curry was also soon put before me; and 
very acceptable it was, for I had taken noth- 
ing that day, excepting a cup of corn coffee 
before starting in the morning. 

“At last, then, I was at Nyangwé! And 
now the question before me was, What suc- 
cess would attend the attempt at tracing the 
river to the sea? 

“The levels I obtained at Nyangwé con- 
clusively proved that the Lualaba could have 
no connection whatever with the Nile system, 
the river at Nyangwé being lower than the 
Nile at Gondokoro, below the point at which 
it has received all its affluents. 

“The volume of water also passing Ny- 
angwé is 123,000 cubic feet per second in the 
dry season, or more than five times greater 
than that of the Nile at Gondokoro, which is 
21,500 feet per second. This great stream 
must be one of the head-waters of the Kongo, 
for where else could that giant among rivers, 
second only to the Amazon in its volume, ob- 
tain the two million cubic feet of water which 
it unceasingly pours each second into the 
Atlantic? The large afflaents from the north 


THE FRIEND. 


and strength, without waiting to be afresh 
anointed, it has a tendency to draw a veil 
over the meeting, and to produce weakness. 
—I. Sharples. 
Selected. 
London, 24th of 4th mo., 1837. 
To 

Thou mayst be assured, my dear, we feel 
for and with thee, under those exercises thou 
describest ; but I infer from the tenor of the 
communication altogether, thy mind is at 
present in a state of excitement, which it is 
safest for thee not to foster; for thankfal as 
we ought to be, and I trust are, that thy at- 
tention is seriously turned to the considera- 
tion of those solemn truths, which are of in- 
finite and eternal importance, and on which 
the hopes of the trae Christian depend, we 
should be sorry to see thee carried away by 
that current, which, though it may not always 
take the same direction, seems in the present 
day to endanger the deep, thorough, hidden 
work, which must be carried on in every re- 
generated soul, (and which is not the work of 
aday,) before it can be prepared to bring 
forth mature, substantial and good fruit, to 
the praise of the great Husbandman. 

Far be it from me to give an opinion, as to 
what may be thy future path; the great 
Head of the church chooses His own in- 
struments as it pleaseth Him; but even if it 
should be His purpose that thou shouldest 
thus testify thy love to Him, He may show it 
thee, as He has done to many others, for 
years, before He calls thee to the public ac 
knowledgment of it. 

I believe also, that young converts, those 
who are newly awakened to the value and 
importance of religion, are very apt, in the 
ardor of their feelings, to imazine they are 
called to great things, and in the overflowings 
of that love to their Saviour which may be 
raised in their hearts, to believe they must. 
as thou expressest it, “speak His praise” to 
those around them; but it does appear to me, 
to be one of the very successful stratagems of 
our ever-watchful enemy, to persuade the 
young, as soon as they begin to walk in the 
right way themselves, that they are called 
upon to teach others, rather than to abide 


under that blessed teaching, which would, if 


they had patience to endure its secret reproofs, 
and to wait upon its many salutary though 
silent monitions, in due time, make them 
much more capable to do so, in their daily 
life and conversation. I write to thee in 
great freedom, because thou hast asked it, and 
because, as one who has lived longer, and has 
seen something of the insidious working of 
the cruel tempter, 1 feel it my duty so to do, 
being assured also thou wilt accept it as it is 
intended, not to discourage thy progress in 
the way that is cast up for thee, whatever 
that way may be, but to show thee if it may 


would explain the comparatively small rise of} be, some of the dangers that surround the 


the Kongo at the coast; for since its enorm- 
ous basin extends to both sides of the equator, 
some portion of it is always under the zone 
of rains, and therefore the supply to the main 
stream is nearly the same at all times, in- 
stead of varying, as is the case with tropical 
rivers whose basins lie completely on one side 
of the equator.” 
(To be continued.) 


we 


Where a hand is put to Christian Discip- 
line with a polluted heart, or in man’s wisdom 


path of the young pilgrim. 

The longer I live the more anxious I feel, 
that the Lord may give me such a sense of 
the awful importance of the great truths of 
religion, as that 1 may always be fearful of 
substituting expression for experience, and 
that I may be more desirous to feed in secret 
upon the bread of life, than to talk about it 
to others. Let us remember my dear, that 
stillest streams are the deepest, and that it 
often pleases the great Sanctifier, Enlighten- 
er, and Comforter of the people of the Lord, 
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to carry on his work in their souls after a 
very hidden manner. I would therefore ra- 
ther encourage thee to diligence in the duties 
of the closet, to private reading of the Scrip- 
tures, to close self-examination, meditation 
and secret prayer, than to suffer thyself to be 
drawn forth into much conversation or writ- 
ing on thy spiritual concerns. If thou look 
to the Lord Jesus, and desire to be his sincere, 
humble follower, He has promised, such “shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life;” and there is no teaching like his 
teaching. With respect to visiting the sick 
poor, thou knowest I have ever encouraged 
thee to think of them, and to attend to their 
temporal wants; and if in the course of thy 
visits among them, for this purpose, thou feel 
inclined to read to them, it is a very useful 
and profitable employ ment for thee and them ; 
but I scarcely need say to thee, it requires 
great caution and much religious experience, 
to speak to persons who are perhaps under- 
going the correcting discipline of our Hea- 
venly Father, or whom He may be training, 
by many afflictions, for a better inheritance. 
To “speak a word in season” requires the 
assistance of the Spirit which only can teach 
us to speak aright, and therefore, I would 
say, it is often safer, especially for young per- 
sons like thyself, to offer up a secret prayer 
on their behalf, if that is raised in the heart, 
than to express ourselves to them under the 
influence of present excitement. I hope, my 
dear, this letter will not discourage thee. 
“ Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, and 
He shall strengthen thine heart.” 
From thy very affectionate 
Mania §. Fox. 


For “The Friend,” 
A Visit to the Rocky Mountains, 
(Continued from page 35.) 

On leaving Pueblo, the first point designed 
to be reached was Rosita, a small town among 
the silver mines, about 50 miles distant, and 
a little south of west. On ascending out of 
the hollow in which Pueblo is situated, to the 
plain above, the range of the Greenhorn moun- 
tains is fully in view. The highest peak of 
this (12,230 feet) is at its southern extremity. 
The general direction of the range is some- 
what west of north; and Rosita lies on its 
western slope, at an elevation of 9,000 feet. 

Our course was for eight or ten miles up the 
Arkansas River. We then left its valley and 
bore westward over the dry plains for fifteen 
miles, till we reached the foot hills. Ascending 
these, we soon came on to the waters of Hard- 
scrabble Creek, and followed its windings 
up the ravines of the mountain, and over the 
grassy meadows which are widely spread on 
the summit, till we approached the western 
edge, a short distance above Rosita. But be- 
fore we finished this little journey, we had 
to encounter a share of the tribulations which 
travellers sometimes experience. 

As it was late in the forenoon, before we 
could leave Pueblo, we stopped to water and 
feed our animals on the banks of the Arkansas, 
before finally leaving its friendly stream The 


next water met with, was at a small stream ° 


13 miles distant. The road was good and 
well used, but not a human habitation was 
visible till we came to the top of the foot hills. 
Here we were surprised to find a broad ex- 
panse of farm land, some of it under cultiva- 
tion, and irrigated by ditches leading along 
the slopes, frem the mountain streams. The 
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bright green of the fields was very refr-shing 
to the eye, which had long been gazing on 
the dull and ashy green of the arid plains. 
Yet the ride over these had been rendered 
very interesting by their wide extent, and the 
beautiful views of Pike’s Peak on the north, 
and the Green Horn Runge before us, with 
the Peaks at its southern end, clothed ina 
mantle of snow. 

The day drew towards its close as we 
reached the side of Hardscrabble Creek, which 
is a fine mountain stream of delicious cool 
water. With what haste we could, we watered 
and fed our animals, and picketed the horse 
on a grassy spot for the night. The male 
was hobbled and turned loose ; as she was too 
much attached to her companion to wander 
from his side. A fire was kindled, coffee boiled; 
and when supper was ended, there was barely 
light enough to arrange our blankets and 
shawls for a night’s rest. 

Our ride during the next day was in view 
of scenery intensely grand and interesting. 
The strata of rock had been uplifted, until 
they were nearly perpendicular; and one 
ledge after another projected boldly out, form- 
ing masses indescribably wild and rugged. 
Among these deep ravines we wound upward 
for about twelve miles, till we came out on 
the mountain meadows, over which our com 
paratively level, though still ascending road, 
led for six or eight miles. Perhaps the most 
beautiful sight which we saw during the day, 
was that which presented, as we approached 
the western-edge of our mountain summit, 
when the long chain of Sangre de Christo 
(Blood of Christ) came fully into view, cover- 
ed with snow, and frowning above the fertile 
valley which lies at its feet. Its outlines pre- 
sented the same projecting and precipitous 
sides, and sharp points, which we had gazed 
on with such interest earlier in the day. But| 
the contrast of its dazzling white, with the 
green summits and gentle slopes over which} 
we were passing, was singularly striking and 
charming. 

Though we greatly enjoyed this mountain 
scenery, yet the day was one of anxiety and 
trouble. The hind wheels of our wagon gave 
way early in the morning, at the hubs. We 
found a blacksmith’s shop, but the attempted 
repairs proved not sufficient for the day’s| 
labor. We drove very carefully, and slowly ; 
but soon after emerging from the ravines, on 
to the upper meadows, one wheel broke down 
completely. We transferred our load and the! 
broken wheel to a wagon that passed by, 
lashed a pole underneath to support one side 
of the hind axle, and so were able to reach 
our journey’s end before dark. The hubs 
were of a novel construction, partly iron and 
partly wood ; and the wood in the centre was 
so thin a film that it twisted apart. 

The eastern side, and indeed the great bulk 
of the Green Horn Range, is.composed of a 
red or flesh-colored granite ; whose hardness 





has preserved the sharp points, angulur lines, 
and rough projections, which it every where 


presents. The western side is formed of a 
softer and more porous rock, here called por- 
‘phyry ; and this has so disintegrated, that the 
separate eminences are rounded masses par- 
tially covered with grass, and showing the 
protruding rock in very few places. The 
mines at Rosita are all situated in this por- 
phyry, and are, in consequence, worked at 
much less expense than those veins which in- 
teraect the harder granite. 
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Iu ascending the mountains, the granite 
formation furnished several plants familiar to 
the eye of an Eastern botanist. Particularly 
pleasant was it to see the favorite Spring 
Beauty. The wild Geranium and Solomon’s 
Seal, of Chester Co., (or plants almost identi- 
cal with them) were also noticed. But most 
of the flowers were new to one who had never 
before traversed these regions. 

The variety of trees was small. On the 
plains, near the foot hills, there were scattered 
plants and clumps of a low, twisted scrubby 
Pinc. The larger specimens might have a 
diameter of fifteen inches at the ground, but 
the branches commenced so close to the sur- 
face of the earth, that the tree could scarcely 
be said to have atrunk. Some of these trees 
were found scattered high up the mountains. 

A larger species of Pine was abundant on 
the mountains, and furnished saw-logs for the 
manufacture of the lumber needed by the set- 
tlers. In many places a tall Fir covered the 
slopes, remarkable for the shortness of its 
branches; so that it formed high and very 
narrow cones of foliage. 

A quaking Aspen or Poplar, whose light 
colored stems contrasted strongly with the 
dark foliage of the Pine and the Fir, formed 
many groves or clumps of trees. They grew 
slender and straight; and were as closely 
crowded together as the cedars in a Jersey 
swamp. 

Wild Cherry, Willow, and a small scrub 
Oak (a mere bush), about completes the list 
of trees that we met with on the Green clorn 
Range; though it is probable more close and 
extended research would reveal the presence 
of others. J. W. 

(To be continued.) 

Religiousness and Salvation.—T hese are two 
very different things. “ For this cause was 
the Son of God manifested that He might 
take away our sin!” This distinction be- 
tween being religious and being saved is 
strikingly illustrated by the following, from 
‘*Forty Years in the Turkish Empire,” by 
William Goodell, the devoted Missionary :— 
“Malta, May 26, 1829. Two Greek pirates 
are to be executed to-morrow morning at 
Florian. They appear to be deeply crimi- 
nal and awfully hardened. A circumstance 
brought forward day before yesterday stri- 
kingly illustrates the distinction made in the 
Papal and Oriental Churches, between the 
religions and moral character. It appeared 
that the beef and anchovies on board one of 
the English vessels, which they pirated, were 
left untouched, and the circumstances under 
which they were left appeared to the court 
so peculiar, that the culprits were asked the 
cause. They promptly answered that it was 
at the time of the great fast, when their 
church allows neither meat nor fish to be 
eaten. ‘They appeared to be hardened and 
abandoned wretches, enemies alike to their 
own and every other nation, and yet rigidly 
maintaining their religious character, and 
while robbing, plundering, murdering, and 
stealing the women and children of their coun- 
trymen, and selling them to the Turks, and 
committing other atrocious deeds, they would 
have us understand that they were not so 
wicked as to taste meat or fish when prohibi- 
ted by the canons of their church. The re- 
ligion of these countries has nothiug to do 
with moral character. The priests do not and 
dare not interfere with this, their business 





being only with religion. The priest here, in 
confessing these men, remarks that they are 
very religious, and quite resigned to their 
fate.’—British Friend. 

Travelling in Norway.—The Rochester 
Union makes the following extracts from a 


private letter dated at Tromsée, Norway, July 


3d: 

“We steamed into this pretty Arctic town 
night before last, and shall make our home 
here a week longer, while a portion of the 
party finish their northern trip around North 
Cape to Vadsiée. We crossed the mountains 
by means of horses and carriages, using 120 
for our ride of 200 miles. ‘he law requires 
every station—from six to ten miles apart— 
to furnish travellers fresh horses within half 
an hour of their arrival. We are now two 
days into the Arctic Circle, and where we 
now live the sun shines brightly at midnight 
from May 20th to July 22d. Even two days 
before reaching this point the sun was 80 
strong at midnight that the ladies wanted 
shades. This coast is perfectly beautiful, or, 
I should have said, grand, as well as wonder- 
ful. For nearly 200 miles the islands are so 
thick—so close together—that it is like sail- 
ing up ariver which expands into lakes. The 
whole distance is overshadowed with snow- 
capped mountains from 3000 to 5000 feet in 
height, rising abruptly from the water, while 
in the distance are to be seen those which are 
much higher. We were exposed only once 
or twice to the open sea, and then only two 
or three hours atatime. The air here is very 
exhilarating. Yesterday the children picked 
wild flowers as we were walking, and within 
a few feet made snowballs, it is a wonder 
that in so short a season anything can be 
grown in this latitude, and yet grass springs 
up rapidly, often growing an inch in twenty- 
fuur hours. They have but two seasons really 
—ten months of winter and two of summer. 
Although the season is so long, yet the fiords 
never freeze, and I think we often have as 
cold weather in New York. The occupation 
of the place is fishing, mostly herring and 
codfish. All are well to do; no rich and no 
poor. The people are intelligent, the masses 
receiving a fair education. But what a queer 
place and what queer customs! From the 
belfry of the church, between the hours of 8 
at night and 6 A. M., a man shouts the time 
of night through a large tin horn, at intervals 
of every half hour. The clergymen wear 
large, wide ruffs. We have just been to see 
the Laps, some three or four miles from the 
town. They were notified the day before, 
and for a small sum spent the whole day 
among the mountains gathering the reindeer 
which they drove down for us to see—some 
400 of them in number. It was such a novel 
sight to see them coming down the steep 
mountains.” 


Indulgence in Sarcasm. 

With what a mingled feeling of pity and 
shame there is occasion, but it is hoped at 
rare times, to regard an exhibit of sarcastic 
demeanor and language! And does a silent 
coldness of behavior to an individual, differ 
in its spirit from irony or a more scathing re- 
mark? To my mind little apology can be 
made for it. If the excuse be design to rec- 
tify an error, how much more noble, and how 
much more effectual is a candid, kind re- 
monstrance. I apprehend this weakness is 
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would it be for the unhappy subject to con-|opinions of others; yet my concern was much 
sider and obey the injunctions of Him “ who,|rather to know whether they were a people 
being in the form of God, thought it not rob-| gathered under a sense of the enjoyment of|lievers, “in word, in conversation, in charity, 
hery to be equal with God; but made hims:l/\the presence of God in their meetings; or, in|in spirit, in faith, in purity.” If this were the 
of no reputation, and took upon him the formjother words, whether they worshipped the 


of a servant.” 
meek for they shall inherit the earth.” 


He says, ‘Blessed are the|trne and living God, in the life and nature of 
And,|Christ, the Son of God, the true and only 


“ He that is least,” or as a little child with|Saviour: and the Lord answered my desire 
its innocent, gentle spirit, “among you all, |according to the integrity of my heart.” 


the same shall be great.” 

How beautiful this trait when seen in the 
sufferer from ridicule! How borne up above 
the tempestuous feelings of the scorner! Such 
it is who can calmly witness this lack of hu- 
man, gentle sympathy with the fine and sensi- 
tive portion of our nature; and such who, in 
pity, can forgive the offender. 

In the female character how unbecoming 
and truly unladylike is this rudeness. To 
woman is it not more eminently given to “rule 
by love ;” to ‘‘raise the thought ;” to soften 
the ‘friction of life?” May then her amiable 
mission never fail to be fulfilled! 

Buddhist and Confucian Revivals.—The Pall 
Mall Gazette says: “The efforts of Christian 


“For, not long after [had sat down among 
them, that heavenly and watery cloud over- 
shadowing my mind, broke into a sweet 
abounding shower of celestial rain, and the 
greatest part of the meeting was broken to- 
gether, dissolved and comforted in the divine 


presence of the true, heavenly Lord ; which | 


was divers times repeated before the meeting 
ended.” 

He further adds, as to the effect on his 
mind, of this communion of feeling: “ Being 
now satisfied, beyond my expectution con- 
cerning the people of God, in whom the Lord 
had begun, and in a good measure carried on 
a great work and retormation in the earth, | 
determined to lay aside every business and 
thing which might hinder or veil in me the en- 











missionaries in China have, the Celestial Em-|joymeut of the presence of the Lord, whether 
pire says, had one very curious and, we may|among His people or alone; or obstruct any 
be sure, unexpected result. They have in-|service whereunto | was or might be called 
spired native theologians with a similar idea|by Him.” 
of propagandism. In the South, we are as-| The testimony of Robert Barclay is very 
sured, priests have adopted the same means|similar to that of Thomas Story. He says it 
of spreading the doctrines of their creeds as|was “not by strength of arguments, or by a 
the missionaries, and proselytizing agencies | particular disquisition of each doctrine, and 
have been formed, principally among the joonvincement of my understanding thereby, 
Buddhists, numbers of whose clergy seem to|[I] came to receive and bear witness of the 
have instituted a sort of revival movement. |truth, but by being secretly reached by this 
They preach at wayside temples and about |life ; for when I came into the silent assemblies 
the strects, and itis said that the practice has|of God’s people, I felt a secret power among 
even spread to the ranks of Confucianists.|them, which touched my heart, and as I gave 
Certain it is that a very active Buddhist mis-|way unto it, 1 found the evil weakening in 
sion has been established at Shanghai, and!me, and the good raised up, and so I became 
that it is working vigorously. Preaching is|thus knit and united unto them, hungering 
carried on daily at the Japanese temple in the|more and more after the increase of this 
Peking road, and, as we know, the scope of|power and life, whereby I might feel myself 
their operations is being rapidly enlarged, |perfectly redeemed.” 
while Confucian preachers may be seen,though}| In the present time of commotion in our 
not in Shanghai, standing in open places and |religious Society, and in the world at large, 
ut street corners expounding the doctrines of |we bave felt that it was peculiarly important, 
the Chung-yung and the Ta-hsioh with all the|that all those who profess to hold the blessed 
fervor of a foreign missionary.” doctrines which were preached by George 
Fox and his co-laborers of that day, should 
War.—It is time that the earth had rest |80 /‘ve as to adorn them in all things. The 
from the commotions of war. It is time we|bigher the standard of our profession, the 
began to teach our children, that they are born |!ouder is the call to us individually to heed 
for other and nobler purposes than the shed-|the exhortation of our Saviour, “Let your 
ding of human blood.— Letters to Gov. Strong.|!ight so shine before men, that others seeing 
your good works may glorify your Father 
who is in heaven.” There is no argument so 
convincing to the world at large as that of a 
pure and holy life. 
duces such fruit will be generally accepted as 
true; and this will be in accordance with the 
scripture testimony, “ The tree is known by 
Thomas Story, in the deeply instructive |its fruit.” The humble, watchful, se!f-deny 
journal which he has left, of his religious ex-|ing Christian is truly a preacher of righteous. 
periences, mentions, that the first time he at-|ness to those around him; and his every-day 
tended a meeting of our Society, he sat down |life is saying to others, “ Come and have fel- 
among the people in a state of inward settle-|lowship with me, for truly my fellowship is 
ment and mentul retirement. “Though one|with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus 
of their ministers, a stranger, began to speak |Christ.” 
to some points held by them, and declaim| On the other hand, the careless, lukewarm, 
against some things held by others, and denied |selfish professor, tends to drive honest inqui- 
by them; particularly predestination as as-jrers from the fold. There is probably no 
serted by the Presbyterians; yet I took not|greater obstruction to the spread of vital re- 
much notice of it. I did not doubt, but like |ligion in the earth, than the absence in its 
all other sects, they might have something! professors, of the fruits of the Spirit. 
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May all then be renewedly stirred up to 
manif-st to the world the sincerity of their 
profession, by becoming examples to the be 


case, we believe the blessing of the Lord 
would be poured upon us collectively as well 
as individually ; and that others would gladly 
come to partake with us in the spiritual re- 
freshment and comfort that would be our por- 
tion. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep States.—The new Union depot at Pittsburg, 
erected to take the place of the one destroyed by rioters 
in the 7th month last, has been thrown open to the 
public. It is described as being more convenient and 
comfortable than the old one. 

It is stated at the Treasury Department that, should 
the present bonded debt of the United States, other than 
the Pacific Railroad bonds, be all funded in four per 
cent bonds, the aggregate interest paid annually by the 
United States would be reduced $24,244,487. 

New York street cars carry 165,000,000 passengers 
a year. 

A mail train going north on the Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroad, collided with a freight train near Muncy, 
on the morning of the 15th. The baggage and express 
cars, two cars of wheat, and several oil-tanks were de- 
stroyed by fire. The express messenger, and the engi- 
neer of the mail train were burned to death in the 
wreck. 

A comparison of the receipts of cotton at Augusta, 
Ga., shows an increase in 1876-77, of 16,701 bales, as 
compared with the previous year—the receipts of 1876 
-77 amounting to 189,293 bales. 

The Jackson & Sharp Company of Wilmington, Del., 
have just completed for the royal family of Norway, a 
narrow gauge palace car; similar in many respects to 
the car built by the same firm last year for Dom Pedro. 

Lame Deer’s band of Indians, over 300 in number, 
arrived at Camp Sheridan on the 10th inst. About 175 
of the band had previously surrendered. This clears 
the Black Hills and Big Horn country of all the hos- 
tile Sioux, Sitting Bull and his followers being in 
Canada. 

A special agent of the General Land Office reports 
to the Commissioner, from Denver, that he has seized 
over 70,000 railroad ties in Colorado, and has discover- 
ed several saw mills in operation on the public lands 
in that State. The Commissioner has instructed him 
to replevy all logs and lumber found at these saw mills, 
which have been taken from the public lands. 

The Colorado coal mines yielded in 1876, nearly 
300,000 tons of coal, worth about $750,000 at the banks. 
The use of coal is becoming much more general in that 
region, for domestic, mining, and reducing purposes. 

Several Mica mines have been discovered in Nevada 


| within the past two or three years, but in consequence 


of the low price of the mineral in commercial circles, 
they have not been worked to much extent. Now by 
reason particularly of large orders from China, much 
activity prevails, 

Yellow fever continues to prevail in Fernandina, 
Florida. The disease has spread throughout the town, 
and reached the old town, a mile distant. Physicians 
and nurses have arrived from Savannah, but money, 
medicine and food are asked for. Efforts are being 
made to prevent the disease being introduced into other 
towns, 

A serious accident occurred at Boston on the 17th 
inst. A tier of seats erected for the accommodation of 
the families of the members of the city government at 
Blackstone Square, fell, carrying with them several 
hundred persons, of whom several were seriously in- 
jured. 

This year’s peach crop aggregates in value $3,420,- 
000, of which the Maryland and Delaware growers net 
$1,900,000. 

There were 274 deaths in this city during the week 
ending at noon on the 15th. There were 57 cases of 
consumption, 25 of marasmus, and 13 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c—Quotations for 15th inst. American 
gold 1034. U.S. sixes, 1881, 110} ; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 
105% ; do. 1867, 1072 ; do. 1868, 1093 ; new 5 per cents, 
1074 ; new 4} per cents, 106 ; new 4 per cents, 102}. 

Breadstuffs —Flour is dull, but steady. Minnesota 
extra family, choice at $7; fancy at 7.25; Penna. do. 
do., good at $6.873 ; chvice ~7; fancy at $7.124 ; Ohio 
do. do., good at $6.75 a $7; St. Louis do. do., at $7 a 
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7.50, and Illinois high grade at $8. Small sales of RECEIPTS. 

rye flour at $4.25. . 
” Grain.—Wheat in good supply and lower. Iowa No. ae eo ae — a pees 
. Bs © >< ’ VUSall, ’ atv, . ’ 
1 spring at $1.36; western. red and amber at $1.42 @ William B. Oliver, Mass., $2.10, vol. 51 ; from William 
a cy tages yea erokge’. yng gael Hill, Me., $2.10, vol. 51 ; for Mary and Edith Fox, Pa. 
s. ’ a ° ‘ vr ° < Ale « ‘ ‘lan: ‘ ‘a ¢ y 

During the week there were sold at the market 354 eee Se ae en ae cg ee 
Se ee eens from 70 to 95 cts. per Trimble, Pa., $2 10, vol. 51, and for Harvey Thomas 

om — —— Te “or 3.500 Caleb E. Thomas, Nathan Pennell, Jobn Hill, Caleb 
head arrived and sold at 6 a 6} cts. for extra Penns i ebster and Rebecca Larkin, $2.10 each, vol. 51, from 
vania and western steers; 5} a 5} cts. for fair to good a ee a mi ee ~ a eae 7 
and 4 a dcts. per pound gross for common as to quality. ae : qJa 7 oe ey Mag we x P. ae 
12,000 head of sheep sold at 5 a 5} cts. per lb. gross, as garg : nae cana 5. 8 ‘eon 

°,° il : ~ | . ; “As s. ip INe Voy AU, . 
ocak ane eny eee enone owe es ; from James W. Haines, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, and for 

Goat sells at 9 a 9} cts. Timothy at $1.40 a | George Haines, Jr., and Richard Haines, $2.10 each, 
$1.50, and flaxseed at $1.50 per bushel. |yol. ol; om W illiam C. Taber, Masa., $2.10, vol. 51 ; 

Forrien.—A terrible marine disaster occurred ote ae fone oa 51, a 
the English Channel, seven miles off Portland, on the couece banae teen Carr. $3.20 to Wo. £2, vol 
night of the 11th inst. oe ship —_ Bl. and for M.A Fritchman, $2 10 on No oA wal 52. 
from London for New Zealand, came in collision with ¢’ ey res Tacggger © be Rago gee pean tetas. 
the British ship Forest, from London for New York. |om, Mores Cadwallader, Pa. $2.10, vol. ol; from 
Over 100 persons are stated to have been drowned, and P ee —- a, $2.10, vol. 51; from er 
ths enientie eahdete Weained. . Lupton, O., $2.10, vol 51; from Joseph Collins, 

During the last ten years 1,135 persons have been ae per Bosert Knowles, sau, Sere, van. Sone 
killed and 21,827 maimed in the streets of London by 191; rom William Webster, Pa., $2.10, to No. 11, vol. 
vehicles, mostly light carts or cabs. ro om Jabes rom Oe J. —— _ : from 

The long expected paragraph English Bible, pre- oaks oO ee - _— "PI li : PD. a Sy. 
pared by Canon Girdleston, is passing through the press | go 10. vol’ 81 . fr ‘gs ’ aL Willi ‘. = NJ ’ $2 10. 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. The prose|~o) 1 he “Caleb Dat il "$2.10. = : Sh: home 
portions are paragraphed, according to the sense. The} fy, 7:0) Bo | a $2. 10 “OL 5 ie a iel P ™ 
poetic parts are arranged in the same manner as modern | NJ, oan oa a te Ri aa ‘ Cha “eon City. $2) 
poetry. The Psalms are divided into strophis a8 vol BL: for J hn FP ; o- aa oe i % 7. 
stanzas, and where they are acrostic or alphabetical the |, ae E Si: f ~ Villi, ho Nr "sa 
fact is indicated by the Hebrew initials. . "bl: fy a P md hy “oe J. a I Js — 

An attempt to introduce American oysters into the $2.10 . | 61 a y k era "sete ts 1 * ia 
English market, promises favorably ; an experimental wal 51 + — Tob Wi, dle I . aah 10. vol ‘1: “ ’ 
consignment having reached Liverpool last week in|. An  Warri - aaveney eae Suniey Weres wes Sree 
good condition. Nathan Warrington, Agent, lo., for Elwood Spencer, 

The Clyde shipwrights who have been on strike for ivan Smith, Thomas Ward and Jone Garwood, 
six months, have agreed on a basis of arbitration, and neg vel. ys preg Q. St aan 
it is stated will resume work immediately. Gok: 51’: fo Ch: les Ww. Rot a ase ao — 

The Times in its financial article, says, the resources Pa : $2'10 « we = a : ee — re 
at the disposal of the Government of India have been $2.10 oat 51: bm I ‘ann Ma ed Gi ae al 
so reduced by expenditure on account of the famine, Ma lack, Ps fo cages er _ to oa ge net 
that it is desirable the amount of drawings of India b we "P: : oe “Bl ieee *s = an ory ee 
bills and telegraphic transfers, should be diminished. aoe os al bie ieee Benia Aer Di - K meee 

It is said that the persons in India who, within the fi G a Ww. R sok ‘IL: | ina B Park $2.10 
last seventeen years, have perished from famine, equal = h. vol 50 fi ie : A. Se son S408 , N "Eo wal 
in number the entire population of Scotland. 50, f, Cl = les Hi Aa $2.50. N — - I 50, aa 

The cost of lighting the streets and public buildings f ee, cae thy et Sy ee ee 
of Paris last year was £186,230. There were 37,514 or Curtis Hyatt, $1.60, to No. at vol. 50 5 for Thomas 
lamps in the streets, and 21,271 gas burners used in the A. Bell, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51 ; from Tacy R. Satterthwaite, 
public buildings Pa., ao ~ 51; from Samuel F. Balderston, City, 

The National Library of France is the largest in the $9'10. : 1 21 iin om a C. eter ae 
world; considerably larger than that in the British ea ae TORR Wy aes Var peneet, Agent, t A 
din ’ or Josiah Wistar and John fyler, #2 10 each, vol. 51; 

The burning of about one-fourth of the town of a uy a ee on ——- aa 
Dieppe, Department of the Seine, France, was reported . iI BY fr a St tee ~ k <" 210, : at : f Ji 9, 
by cable on the 11th. The loss estimated at $250,000. D c ame: ‘a Jo ro | a ae N tea a 

The Portuguese historian, Herculano de Carralho, |~§ 2" 200 “0sepn ). Satterthwaite, N. J., $2.10 each, 
is dead. vol. 51; from Pemberton Moore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51. 

Advices from China and Japan state that the famine 
stricken provinces in the north of China, were being 
devastated by locusts. In Japan the insurgents were 
defeated in battles on the 14th and 15th of 8th month : 
7,000 of them surrendering in a body. 

The National Industrial Exhibition, at Tokio, was 
opened on the 21st ult., by the Mikado in person. The 
foreign settlement of Kobe was agitated by a quarrel 
between the U. States Consul and other members of the 
Consular Board, but the matter has been appealed to 
the United States Minister. 

Ashes from the present eruption of Cotopaxi, in 
Eucador, are said to have fallen at a distance of 1,000 
miles from the voleano. In former outbursts there has 
been an acid principle in the ashes which proved very 
destructive to vegetation upon which they fell, but the 
ashes of this eruption are not so harmful to plant life. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, Ninth month 28th, at 1 
P. M. 

The Committees on Instruction and Admission will 
meet at 10 A. M., of the same day. 

The Visiting Committee, appointed to attend the 
examination at the School, meet there on Second-day 
evening, 9th mo. 24th. 

For the accommodation of this committee, convey- 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on the 25th 
inst., to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. and 4.45 P. M. 


The Winter Session opens on SEconp-pDAY, the 29th 
of TentH MonTH. Those intending to send pupils 
will please make application to BensJamMIn W. Pass- 
MORE, Sup’t., (address Street Road P. O., Chester Oo., 
Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch Stret, Philade'phia. 


SAMUEL Morris, 


Philada., 9th mo. 14th, 1877. Clerk. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
appointed Richard J. Allen to receive the applications 
of Teachers who may wish to engage in the instruction 
of Preparative Meeting or family schools within Phila- 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, delphia Yearly Meeting. Such Teachers, or Com- 

Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. | mittees and parents desiring to employ them, may ad- 

Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. Wortn-| dress or call on Richard J. Allen, at No. 472 N. Third 

tneTon, M. D. St., or No. 833 N. Seventh St., Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A well qualified teacher of the Latin and Greek 
languages, will be wanted at the opening of the next 
session, 10th mo. 29th. Apply to 

Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa, 
John E. Carter, 624 South 24th St., Philada. 

Wm. Evans, 252 South Front St., _ 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., “ 





Drep, at the residence of her son-in-law, John Scott, 
near Muscatine, Iowa, on the 5th of Fourth month, 
1877, SARAH TrpToN, in the 62d year of her age, a 
member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting, State of Ohio, 

——, Eighth month 2lst, 1877, at the residence of 
her brother, in Elkton, Md., Estaer A. Evtis, aged 
nearly 79 years, a beloved member and elder of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. By the 
death of her mother, when but seventeen years of age, 
the care of her younger brothers and sister devolved 
much upon her, a duty which she discharged with great 
fidelity, attaching them to her with a warm and mutual 
affection, which continued to the close of her life in an 
unusual degree. Soon after arriving at mature years, 
she believed it right to join the Society of Friends, and 
having been received into membership, she exemplified 
by a consistent walk and conversation, her conviction 
of the truth of the principles she had embraced. 

For more than 40 years she was engaged in teaching, 
and by the conscientious discharge of the duties of her 
vocation, we doubt not seed has been sown in the hearts 
of her pupils, which has had an influence for good 
through an extended circle. While strength permitted 
she was diligent in the attendance of all her religious 
meetings, and in the social duty of mingling with her 
friends, and keenly felt the privations in these respects 
entailed by the impaired health of her declining yevrs. 

Towards the close of life she was permitted to pass 
through seasons of much weakness and mental suffering, 
feeling her own unworthiness and unfitness to appear 
before Infinite Purity; but those who had long known 
the exercise of her spirit that the day’s work might 
keep pace with the day, and who had been witnesses of 
her humble and conscientious walk, could but believe 
that the work of sanctification had progressed in her 
heart, and that she would in the end realize the Re- 
deemer’s promise, ‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in Heaven.” 

In her last illness a precious covering was felt at her 
bedside, and at different times she remarked to an inti- 
mate friend, “ Let us have a little quiet,” during one of 
which seasons she said, “ It is a glorious dispensation,” 
and admitted she had a little foretaste of the glory to 
be revealed, but was very cautious not to express more 
than she thought her feelings warranted. 

In this humble, watchful, wrestling state, she realized 
the Saviour’s power to give her the victory over the 
buffetings of the enemy. and her redeemed spirit peace- 
fully passed away to join, we doubt not, that innumer- 
able multitude who have come out of great tribulation, 
and washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood ofthe Lamb. 

——, at Muncy, Penna., on the 31st ult., at the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Jesse P. Harnes, in the 85th 
year of his age,—an Elder. This dear Friend removed 
from Pennsylvania to Lockport, New York, about fifty- 
nine years ago, where he continued. to reside until 
within a few months of his death. He possessed a 
strong mind with executive ability, which fitted him 
for usefulness in the community in which he lived 
and he took a lively interest in all matters connected 
with its welfare. In early life he gave up to serve the 
Lord, and was enabled by Divine grace to keep his 
allegiance in good degree, to his Heavenly Father, and 
while diligent in business, he was also fervent in spirit. 
He was much attached to the doctrines and testimonies 
of our religious Society, believing them to be in accord- 
ance with the gospel of Christ. During the last few 
years of his life, his health declined, yet he continued 
to take much interest in religious subjects, and those 
connected with his own Society. His spirit was clothed 
with love and peace; and he had a firm trust that 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus his Saviour, 
his sins were forgiven, and a mansion prepared for him 
in Heaven. “The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 

— 

——, in West Chester, Ninth month 9th, 1877, 
MartTuHa W., wife of Charles W. Roberts, a member 
of West Chester Particular and Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, in the 69th year of her age. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





